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Scratch-Pad 


Count Your Blessings 


N THE years between 1939 and the 
present the prestige of American 


:, i ssnesenent has risen to unprecedented 
| heights among business thinkers abroad. 
' American delegates to the International 
' Management Congress had no wish to 
F assume the part of missionaries bring- 
‘ing the gospel of efficiency to benighted 


P brethren; they were all too conscious 
| of the problems yet to be solved here, 


Sand of the fact that American industry 
»has much to learn from other countries. 
| Yet they found themselves cast in the 
rrole willy-nilly. 


In part this is due to the record 
American production 
iduring the war, but in great measure 
sit also stems from the fact that Euro- 
ean industry is facing a set of prob- 


Slems which make those existing here 


‘look almost easy, and so has become, 
iperforce, more eager to adopt new 
methods. 

“We'll have another year of aus- 
terity,” said one British industrialist, 
“and then probably another two or three 


Fyears in which things will be slightly 


better but not much. After that, per- 
haps a miracle will happen.” 

Take the problem of productivity, for 
example. In America, it is felt, what we 


Mheed is a set of techniques for convinc- 


ing workers of its importance. In 


"Britain. the problem goes much deeper. 


ath 


as n° matter how convinced the man in 


Me shop is of the importance of his 
efforts it is doubtful whether he has the 
strength to put forth more energy. No 
Statistics on rationing can give any idea 
if the British food picture. The simple 
fact is that practically everything that 


iy. ‘98 





makes eating a pleasure has been with- 
drawn from the British diet; with fats 
and sugars almost non-existent it is 
impossible to make even what is avail- 
able at all palatable. Eating this diet 


day after day, year after year, has an‘ 


effect on the spirit which is incalculable. 
British audiences who saw “Oklahoma” 
were immeasurably impressed by it, not 
so much by the catchiness of the tunes 
and the skill of the production, as by the 
energy displayed by the American cast. 
Added to the general debilitating 
effect of a poor diet are shortages of all 
kinds, the infinite amount of energy and 
time that must be expended standing in 
queues, and the fact that financial in- 
centives are losing their potency when 
there is little to buy with money earned. 
The British know that the only hope 
for eventual alleviation of these condi- 
tions is to regain position in world 
markets. Conservatives and labor may 
differ on the means, but they are agreed 
on this point. That even this hope may 
be a mirage is a well-known fact. With 
insufficient resources at home to support 
their population, the goal of the British 
must be not to equal the production skill 
of other countries, but to surpass it. 
In effect, Britain must make it worth 
the world’s while to hire its skills in 
manufacturing and transportation. 
This is a large order in a world in 
which countries with the money to pur- 
chase the skills have industries of their 
own. It is no wonder the industrialist 
mentioned earlier spoke of a miracle. 
One thing the British do have to sell 
(Continued on page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


National income and employment are 
holding at top levels; corporate profits 
are up; prices are gaining. 

But production is well below post- 
war peaks, and there seems to be a 
tendency in some lines to cut output 
rather than prices—a course which, if 
widely followed, could lead to trouble. 

What is really worrying economists, 
however, is the decline in exports— 
down 13 per cent from May to June. 
While the drop so far is not important, 
the dollar situation of many countries, 
notably in Britain, makes it entirely 
likely that the trend can go much 
further. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


Tabulation by the National City Bank 
of the earnings 451 leading corpora- 
tions shows net profits after taxes run- 
ning at the rate of a 16.6 per cent 
annual return on capital and surplus in 
the first half of 1947. The figure for 
the last half of 1946 was 15.5 per 
cent, and for the first half 9 per cent. 

Gains were scored in manufacturing 
and mining and quarrying, but the rate 
for the companies in the trade field 
(wholesale and retail), dropped from 
23.4 in the last half of 1946 to 16 per 
cent, and that for the service and amuse- 
ment companies from 15.3 to 12.6. 


PRICES 


Each inflationary peak following a 
major war, the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute points out, has tended to be 
higher than the last one; and on that 
basis the present top has not yet been 
reached. The wholesale commodity 
price index (BLS) stood at 151.3 at the 
beginning of August, or double the 
August, 1939, figure of 75. But the 
post World War I high was 167.2. 


(Continued on page 2) 





Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


On the other hand, the Institute notes, 
judged from the standpoint of time, and 
in relation to the earlier postwar ex- 


perience, the peak should have occurred 
in February. 

“Consequently,” it adds, “the defla- 
tionary movement might start at any 
time, regardless of the failure of the 
price index to reach a record high 
peak.” 


PRODUCTION 


Production rates have been gradually 
slipping downward since last March 
when the postwar peak was 190 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average (Federal Re- 
serve Board seasonally adjusted index). 
In June, the figure was 183, and it is 
believed it fell still lower in July. 

Employment in manufacturing ap- 
pears to be falling off. despite gains in 
over-all employment. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Retail volume for the entire country 
in the week ending August 13 was esti- 
mated to be from 3 per cent below to 
1 per cent above the level for the cor- 
responding week of last year. This 
relatively poor showing, in contrast to 
the continual topping of the previous 
years’ records which has characterized 
the statistics heretofore, is laid mostly 
to very hot summer weather. Increases 
were scored in the South, the Southwest 
and Northwest regions; declines in New 
England, Middle West, and Pacific 
Coast areas. 

Wholesale volume was moderately 
above that of the corresponding week a 
year. ago. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 

In July, for the second month in 
succession, employment topped 60 mil- 
lion. Unemployment rose slightly, to 
2,584,000, but this is believed due to 
seasonal expansion of the labor force 
during the summer when schools are 
closed. 

Latest figures on national income 
show that it is running at the annual 


rate of $193 billion. 





SOURCES: 
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The Listening Post 








Reassurance needed *¢ AMA re- 
cently sent a brief questionnaire to pro- 
duction managers and other operating 
executives asking them, among other 
things, what they considered the chief 
value of the personnel department, and 
what their “gripes,” if any, against per- 
sonnel departments were. 

The survey, which was more in the 
nature of preliminary exploration to de- 
termine the value of a proposed research 
study than an attempt to gather statis- 
tical data. was too small to permit of 
tabulation. Results cannot, therefore, 
be taken too seriously, but perhaps some 
off-the-cuff generalizations are permis- 
sible. 

First of all, there was indication that 
many personnel departments have gone 
far toward winning, not only accept- 
ance. but enthusiastic commendation, 
from other departments. 

From a good many other replies, 
however, it was evident that the line’s 
old grievance, “personnel usurps au- 
thority,” is still very far from dead and 
forgotten. Even some who admit that 
the personnel department is at present 
sticking close to its staff function seem 
fearful that it may open up an encroach- 
ment blitzkrieg in the future. Many say 
that there is no usurpation “in this com- 
pany.” implying that the difficulty is 
one they would be on their guard 
against should they move to another 
firm. 

While many personnel departments 
have undoubtedly sinned in this respect. 
there has certainly been improvement 
in recent years. It will take some time, 
however, before mistakes made in the 
early days are lived down—not only 


by those who made them but by those. 


who inherited their jobs. 

This is, of course, rather unfair, but 
it is a matter the personnel manager 
would do well to recognize. The more 
he can do to quiet the line’s apprehen- 
sions on this score, the more the line 
departments will make use of his spe- 
cialized services and the more valuable 
he will be to his company. 

More information ¢ Another ques- 
tion asked whether there were any serv- 
ices the line would like from the per- 
sonnel staff that it is not now getting. 
Some said they wished personnel would 
have “more information available,” al- 
though they did not specify the type of 
information wanted. Answers to other 
questions, however. point to the fact 





that production likes to be able to turn 
to personnel for information on labor 
relations policies in other companies in 
the area and industry, and similar data. 
for information on grievance-handling. 
etc. At any rate, it would seem that per- 
sonnel men would be well advised to 
follow the Biblical injunction, “Always 
have an answer ready.” 

In fact, the number of inquiries from 
other departments answered by person- 
nel might be one measure of its value as 
a staff service. 

Taft-Hartley Act * The danger that 
management may regard the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a cure-all for its labou 
troubles and relax its efforts in the field 
of human relations is noted by a num- 
ber of executives canvassed by AMA in 
preparation for the Personnel Confer- 
ence. October 2-3, in New York City. 

“I am of the opinion,” one man 
writes, “that while the Taft-Hartley Law 
may have been necessary in the present 
situation, in the long run harmonious 
labor relations must be the product of 
cooperation and mutual understanding 
and respect between management and 
labor at the local company level, rather 
than of any compulsion.” 

“I wonder if management generally.” 
another writes, “will meet this responsi- 
bility and be able to build a sounder 
structure of personnel relations. If the 
approach is one of vindictiveness or one 
of legal technicality, I am sure that the 
relationship will deteriorate rather than 
grow better. I believe that management 
should vigorously resist unsound de- 
mands and subversive leadership, but 
the definition of these two terms must be 
carefully reviewed. I am afraid that a 
substantial section of management is in- 
clined to define them for their own 
purposes.” 

“If the purpose of the T-H Act is to 
improve relations,” says a third. “then 
companies dealing with unions should 
deal on that basis. There is too much 
talk that at the first opportunity (the 
next recession) industry will be out 
openly fighting unions.” 

“The fact that T-H Law excludes fore- 
men from the right to bargain.” still 
another points out, “leaves me fearful 
that some of the past efforts to incor- 
porate the ‘supervisory group into the 
management family may fall by the 
wayside. Actually I think these efforts 
should now be redoubled.” 

James O. Rick 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Job Evaluation Clauses in Office Union Contracts 


AMA’S Research Department re- 
cently examined 100 contracts covering 
ofice employees in a_ representative 
cross-section of business and industry. 
Approximately half included one or 
more clauses on existing job evaluation 
programs; about one-twelfth contained 
clauses on a proposed job evaluation 
plan to be installed within a certain 
period. Following are typical job 
evaluation clauses in current contracts 
with office employees: 


L SALARY RATES SUPPORTED BY JOB 
DESCRIPTIONS. 


The job evaluation plan now in effect shall 
be continued and made a part of this agree- 
ment. The evaluation of existing jobs and 
the allocation of employees to these jobs is 
agreed upon. Further, a list of the jobs and 
the evaluations have been furnished the 
Union prior to the signing of this agreement. 
All new jobs and changes in existing jobs 
shall be evaluated under the job evaluation 
plan and a copy of new and revised job 
write-ups will be furnished to the Union 
within fifteen (15) days after evaluation of 
a new job or reevaluation of an existing job. 
Extensions may be made by mutual agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union. 





Within ninety (90) days from the signing 
of this agreement the Company shall conduct 
and present to the Union a job evaluation 
study in order to group comparable jobs in 
appropriate labor grades and shall set wage 
tates for the various labor grades based: upon 
the wage line represented by the present 
Minimum job rates established in paragraph 
ge of this section. The job evaluation pro- 
‘gram shall be submitted to the Union not 
Water than three months from signing of 
intract (i.e., the ninety days mentioned). 
No employee covered by this agreement shall 
lave his wages reduced by reason of the 

stallation of such job evaluation program. 





The number of employees in each job title 
is limited by the amount and the nature of 
the work to be done. 


f. PROBLEMS IN APPLYING THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 
WORK. 


Qualified employees are to be hired at the 
appropriate minimum rates, except that in 
unusual cases, which by definition will be 
few in number, employees may be hired at 
the classification seniority rate within the 
tange that is commensurate with their train- 
ing and experience as determined by the 
Company. Persons lacking in’ minimum 
qualification may be employed at not more 
than ten (10) per cent below the appropriate 
Minimum and retained on such rate for a 
taining period of not more than three (3) 
months. Employees who may be hired here- 
after at rates above the appropriate minimum 
fates are, for the purpose of rate increases 
mly, to be assumed to have classification 








seniority equal to the rate at which they are 
hired. 





So long as an employee shall be classified 
in a classification for which a rate range 
exists his rate shall be not less than the 
minimum or more than the maximum of the 
rate range for such classification, except that 
an employee who, at the date of the execu- 
tion of this agreement, may be receiving a 
rate above the maximum of such rate range, 
shall not. suffer a reduction in rate. So long 
as an employee shall be classified in a classi- 
fication for which a single rate exists he 
shall receive the single rate for such classi- 
fication, except that an employee who, at the 
date of the execution of this agreement, may 
be receiving a rate above such single rate, 
shall not suffer a reduction in rate. 





Although some employees are now receiv- 
ing more than the rated wage in their classes, 
and although it is not the present intention 
of the Company to reduce the wages of such 
employees unless they are demoted or trans- 
ferred to new or different positions, nothing 
contained in this agreement shall obligate 
the Company to continue to pay such em- 
ployees more than the rated wage of their 
classes. 


Ill. ALIGNING EMPLOYEES’ WORK AS- 
SIGNMENTS WITH THE JOB EVALU- 
ATIONS. 


The job title and definition for each em- 
ployee describes, in general, the duties he is 
expected to perform. These duties include 
other work for limited periods when neces- 
sary to meet service requirements or to sub- 
stitute for sickness or vacation: or when 
normal work is slack; or while training for 
advancement to higher jobs. 





In the event an employee is regularly 
scheduled to work at least two days per 
week on each of two positions of different 
grade levels, a utility occupation shall be 
established. The rate range for the utility 
occupation shall be the weighted average rate 
of the positions on which the employee is 
scheduled to work. Employee shall be eligible 
for automatic increases in accordance with 
the schedule applicable to grade level where 
major portion of work is performed. 


IV. CHANGES IN JOBS AND ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF NEW JOBS. 


It is recognized that changing conditions 
and circumstances may from time to time 
require the installation of new rates or 
adjustment of existing rates because of the 
creation of new jobs, development of new 
procedures, changes in equipment, changes in 
the content of jobs or improvements brought 
about by the Company in the interest of 
improved methods or procedures. Under 
such circumstances, when a bona fide new 
job or position is to be established; when 
changes are made in equipment, methods or 
procedures which result in a_ substantial 
change in job duties or requirements; or 
when over a period of time an accumulation 
of minor changes of this type has occurred 
which, in total, has resulted in a substantial 
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change in job duties or requirements, new 
rates for the new or changed jobs shall be 
established as follows: 


(a) Management shall develop an appropriate 
rate. 


(b) The proposed rate shall be explained to 
the grievance committee with the objec- 
tive of obtaining its agreement to the 
installation of the proposed rate. Man- 
agement may thereupon install such new 
rate. If the rate is installed without. 
agreement, it shall subsequently -be sub- 
ject to adjustment as provided below. 


(c) The employee affected may, at any time 
within ninety (90) days (except where 
the parties otherwise mutually agree), 
file a grievance alleging that such new 
rate does not bear a fair relationship to 
the rates for other jobs in the bargaining 
unit of the plant. Such grievance shall 
be processed under the grievance and 
arbitration machinery of this agreement, 
and adjustment in the rate, if any, so 
determined shall ‘be retroactive to the 
date the new rate was first applied to 
the aggrieved employee. 





When a new job is created or responsibili- 
ties are increased due to additional duties 
assumed, that job shall be classified or re- 
classified and evaluated within thirty (30) 
days. Such adjustment will be made in 
accordance with job evaluation procedure. If 
an evaluation results in an increase in salary 
for the job, the job shall be considered as 
a new job and posted for bid. 





Many job evaluation clauses in con- 
tracts with office workers are ambigu- 
ous. others so rigid that it can be 
questioned whether they really govern 
practice. Unfortunately, quite a few 
are taken over lock, stock and barrel 
from contracts with production em- 
ployees and are not well-suited to 
office administration. These  inade- 
quacies arise not only from the special 
problems of laying down in advance 
the conditions of maintaining a job 
evaluation plan in the office, but also 
from the relative inexperience of both 
management and the unions in collec- 
tive bargaining that involves office em- 
ployees. Yet problems incident to the 
maintenance of job evaluation plans 
in offices may become critical if unioni- 
zation of white collar workers con- 
tinues at its present pace. For in the 
face of ever-renewed demands by the 
unions for higher salaries, management 
must apply systematic salary adminis- 
tration in the office, as in the plant, in 
order to set defensible rates and control 
payroll expense. Therefore, the ex- 
perience of managements that have had 
to grapple, formally, with the adminis- 
trative problems of job evaluation by 
incorporating clauses on this subject in 
union contracts with office workers may 
interest their associates. 















































ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from page 1) 

is quality. Quality there is built in, 
not because methods or inspection sys- 
tems are better, but because quality 
skills are built in both workers and 
managements. Apprenticeships are long, 
and pride of craftsmanship is great. 

Quality, of course, can be carried too 
far. The British will, for example. 
make of a cigarette lighter a marvel of 
skilled work and hand-made parts. But 
it is questionable whether any economy 
can afford to put that much labor into 
what is, after all, a sort of toy. 

If the British can, however, learn to 
relax their standards somewhat—enough 
to facilitate low cost production with- 
out unduly cheap labor—it is possible 
that they may find they have products 
which the rest of the world will be will- 
ing to seek them out for. The danger 
is that in attempting to emulate Ameri- 
can mass production methods they may 
lose sight of their greatest potential 
advantage. 

Industrialists feel to some extent that 
the present Labor government is bent 
on throwing away that very advantage. 
Britain’s textile industry, for one, has 
developed new fabrics that should bring 
buyers flocking—cottons that look and 
feel almost like silk. Yet the govern- 
ment is unwilling to divert labor and 
materials to their manufacture. 

It was interesting to note also that 
British management has become con- 
cerned over the problem of communica- 
tion up and down the line, just as 
American management has, and that it 
is finding the job of encouraging it even 
more difficult. The caste system in 
Great Britain, which has been regularly 
reported dying, if not dead, from World 
War I onward, still has amazing vitality. 
As a result, it is more difficult for man- 
agement to talk to its employees, and 
infinitely more difficult for it to con- 
vince the employees that it would like 
their ideas and suggestions. Where 
managements have succeeded in getting 
workers to talk up, however, they are 
finding that the suggestions are invalu- 
able—even more so than in companies 
here, perhaps, since the craftsmanship 
and job knowledge among individual 
workers are apt to be greater. 

In so short an article as this, of 
course, it is not possible to give a real 


Contract Negotiations Under T-H Law 
To Be Examined at Personnel Sessions 


Representatives of Management, Labor, 
and Government to Be Among Speakers 


Collective bargaining under the new rules laid down by the Taft-Hartley Law 
will be discussed by representatives of management, labor, and government at 


John A. Stephens 


Office Managers Choose 


‘New Horizons’ as Keynote 


“New Horizons in Office Manage- 
ment” has been chosen as the keynote 
topic for AMA’s Office Management 
Conference, to be held October 20-21 at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. 

Discussions will lay special stress 
on “Keeping the Lid on Costs,” and 
speakers will analyze possible methods 
of estimating staff and equipment re- 
quirements. 

Particular attention will be devoted 
also to problems of office morale and 
worker productivity. 








picture of the situation abroad, or even 
in one country. All I have attempted 
to do here is to mention one or two of 
the sidelights which struck me as in- 
teresting. It might be possible, how- 
ever, to sum up conditions in one sen- 
tence: American business doesn’t know 
how lucky it is. 


Lhiw & Hodd 





AMA’s Autumn Personnel Conference, 
planned for October 2-3 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. A report 
from a representative of the press on 
“How Unions Are Meeting the Taft- 
Hartley Law” will be another feature, 

Other topics to be discussed will in: 
clude “Labor Trends and Wage Levels.” 
“The U. S. Steel Job Classification Pro- 
gram.” “The Foreman in Management 
Today,” and “What Workers Think of 
Business.” 

One entire session, the afternoon of 
October 3, will be devoted to the last 
topic, and will include several case 
stories, among them one on “What a 


Union Thinks of the House Organ.” 


John A. Stephens, AMA Vice Presid 


dent for the Personnel Division, and 


Vice President in charge of Industrial) 
U. S. Steel of Delaware, is) 
in charge of the program, assisted by 
Personnel Division: 


Relations, 


members of the 
Planning Council. 


Annual Report Mailed 
AMA’s annual report for the 1946-47 


season has now been mailed out to the: 
membership. Unlike reports of the past 
few years, which have been largely de | 
voted to matters of general interest to 
the business world, this year’s report i§} 
mainly a review of the Associations” 


activities. 


New Catalogue 

A new catalogue of AMA public& 
tions, Progress in Scientific Manage 
ment, will be mailed out to the Associa 
tion membership within a few days. All 
publications issued between October 
1945, and September, 1947, are im 
cluded in the listing. 


Union Contracts 

AMA wishes to thank all companies 
which sent in copies of their union com 
tracts in response to a recent request if 
the Management News, and will 
grateful to any others which will for 
ward copies of agreements, particularly 
with white collar unions. 
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